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MAY WE 


{1] British subject describing the 
Coronation: “There were the lights 
and the shining Queen. There were 
lovely, lovely colors and brave, 
handsome men. There was the 
Prince, her husband, like in the 
story book. There were noblemen 
and their ladies, dressed in scarlet, 
dressed in gold. It was a joy to 
behold!” (Speaker was one of 10 
students from Nat'l Inst for the 
Blind, seated in back row of a 
viewing stand). [2] Spectator 
at Westminster Abbey, comment- 
ing on entry of Sir Winston 
Churchill: “What a magnificent 
sight he is! As impressive as a 
100-gun ship on the line.”. 

[3] Dr GEOFFREY FiIsHER, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury: “The (royal) 
crown is physically heavy. Spirit- 
ually it is a crown as heavy in 
what it demands as it is splendid 
in what it represents, and the 
Queen has to bear it to her life’s 
end.”. . . [4] Pres SYNGMAN RHEE, 
of S Korea: “Out of gratitude to 
the U S, common sense and wis- 
dom requires that we co-operate 


YOU ON THAT? 


Quote of the Week 


QUEEN ELIZABETH II: “I am sure 
that this, my coronation, is not 
the symbol of a power and a 
splendor that are gone, but a 
declaration of our hopes for the 
future, and for the yrs that I may, 
by God’s grace, be given to reign 
and serve you as Queen.” 
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with the U S at any cost. We must 
accept anything the U S President 
wants, but to allow the Chinamen 
to stay in our country is similar 
to accepting a death sentence.”... 
[5] Dac HAMMARSKJOLD, Sec’y Gen’l 
of UN: “Where our predecessors 
dreamed of a new heaven, our 
greatest hope is that we may be 
permitted to save the old earth.” 
. . . [6] Sen LEveRETT SALTONSTALL 
(R-Mass): “Momentary disagree- 
ments may~arise (with other free 
nations) bitter words may be ex- 
changed, but we must never for a 
single second forget that we need 
them and they need us.” 
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The Taft “go-it-alone” policy, as 
recently expressed, isn’t a striking- 
ly new position for the Ohio sena- 
tor. But his speech was given a 
big play by the public prints, and 
Eisenhower, on eve of the Bermuda 
Conference, was obliged to make 
public opposition. It is hardly ac- 
curate to say that this signals an 
Eisenhower-Taft rupture. Where 
there has been no adhesion, there 
cannot well be a split. 

Actually, the Taft quote was 
printed out of context and does 
not give a completely fair picture. 
He advocated a lone policy for the 
U S only if present truce negotia- 


tions in Korea fail to produce 
results. 
On the issue of for’gn policy, 


there are 2 Republican factions, 
each strongly supported. This con- 
flict in some degree complicates 
Pres Eisenhower's position at the 
coming Bermuda Conference. 
Churchill will resume pressure for 


a meeting with Malenkov. Ejisen- 
hower can hardly accede, against 
opposition of his State Dep’t and 
influential mbrs of his party. 


Assuming 


the Russian “peace offensive” (a 
truce in Korea is still a distinct 
possibility) Europeans will exert 
increasing pressure on us to accept 
“partial peace.” This is another of 
those situations in which there is 
no apparent move that will react 
to our lasting advantage. Accept- 
ance of the European program 
(which many Americans view as a 
polite euphemism for “appease- 
ment”) certainly would facilitate 
the Communist long-range objec- 
tive. With this clearance, their 
creeping conquest of Asia might 
well move at an accelerated pace. 
On the other hand, outright re- 
jection of Europe’s proposals would 
herald a major Communist victory 
—a break in Western unity. 


In the light of preceeding para- 
graphs, it may be appropriate to 
remind you that on Sept 30 we 


shall mark the 15th anniv of 
Neville Chamberlain’s Munich 
agreement, which was to bring 


“peace in our time.” 
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that there may be 
some further dramatic gesture in 








ART—1 

Art is only art when it is syn- 
onymous with livin g.—ALEXANDER 
GrrarD, House Beautiful. 


BEHAVIOR—2 

It’s infinitely easier to back 
world betterment movements than 
it is to live unselfishly among a 
few people each day.—G C C Side- 
lights, hm, Gen’l Credit Corp’n. 


BOOKS—Reading—3 

Sir Wm Osler, biographers be- 
lieve, owed his greatness not only 
to his medical knowledge, but also 
to his broad gen’l education. Thru- 
out a long life, he read for 15 
min’s before going to sleep. In this 
way he covered a vast library of 
books. — LOvUIS SHORES, “How to 
Find Time to Read,” The Wonder- 
ful World of Books (Houghton- 
Mifflin). 


CHILD—Training—4 

Most children are richly en- 
dowed with curiosity. But parents 
and teachers often conspire to 
crush this juvenile curiosity, cre- 
ating attitudes like that of the 
little girl who explained that “In 
school we are not supposed to 
know anything we are not taught.” 
—Prof JozL H HILDEBRAND, Accel- 
erator. 


“ ” 


If only angels could raise good 
children, none of us would be par- 
ents—A Healthy Personality for 
Your Child, pamphlet issued by 
Fed’l Security Agency & Children’s 
Bureau. 
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CHURCH—Promotion—5 

When Rev W H Alexander ac- 
cepted his lst pastorate at Stroud, 
Okla, he was told that the church 
was a “dead” one. This gave the 
energetic young minister an idea. 
He announced that he would 
preach a funeral service for the 
“dead” church. 

On the date set, in front of the 
altar was a beautiful casket, cov- 
ered with flowers. After a _ short, 
pertinent funeral sermon, the min- 
ister invited the congregation to 
come forward and view the “re- 
mains”. As each curious mbr 
peeked into the coffin, he saw in 
the bottom of the casket a mirror, 
reflecting his own countenance.— 
Doris ROBERTS. 
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Summer is the dreaded season 
When youngsters, for no earth- 


ly reason, 

Will slam, until they almost 
splinter 

The doors they didn’t close 
all winter. 

—STEPHEN SCHLITZER. 6 
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DEMOCRACY—7 

A democratic society must will- 
ingly tolerate a lusty percentage of 
intellectual discontent or it will 
cease to be dynamic. A free society 
must have unceasing self-criticism 
to remain free—Epw B Orr, edi- 
torial, Christian Science Monitor. 
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Washington 


Les & LIZ CARPENTER 





An unscheduled fire drill was 
held at the Labor Dep’t the other 
day. As employes poured out, La- 
bor Sec’y Durkin drove up. “What 
goes on here?” he asked. An em- 
ploye who didn’t recognize the Big 
Boss snapped: “We just got word 
that Congress cut the hell out of 
our appropriation. We’re on our 
way to look for other jobs.” 


“ ” 


After an unusually heavy storm 
last wk, a Washington neighbor- 
hood grocer put up a sign: “Or- 
anges—as big as Hailstones!” 


Like any minority party, Demo- 
crats are peddling slogans and 
catch phrases. Latest: mbrship 
cards in “Never Again Club” which 
smite Eisenhower regime with such 
generalities as, “Lower Farm 
Prices, Higher Interest Rates.” 
Democrats also suggest “Mad 
Boxes.” Idea is to drop in a quar- 
ter every time you become angry 
with GOP; contribute the loot to 
Democratic campaign fund. 


“ ” 


Coronation gag relayed from 
London: American arriving to take 
his hotel suite overlooking the 
route of the Royal procession, is 
told by the apologetic clerk that 
a large reviewing stand has been 
built just in front of his fine 
rooms. “Never mind,” says the 
American, “go out and buy the 
stands for me and tear them 
down.” 
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EDUCATION—for Life—8& 


The individual who is best pre- 
pared for any occupation is the 
one whose intelligence has been ~@ 
well trained that he is able to 
adapt himself to any sit’n, and 
whose point of view has been so 
humanized by his education that 
he will be a good person in any 
job or calling. These qualities are 
the result only of a liberalizing 
education.—MortTIMer SMITH, And 
Madly Teach (Regnery). 





FEAR—9 


Beware of the man who says he 
is never frightened! If I were 
choosing a party to climb a diffi- 
cult mountain, or in wartime for 
a patrol behind the enemy’s lines, 
the last person I should include 
would be one who claims he is in- 
capable of being afraid—F SpEencer 
CHAPMAN, Living Dangerously @™ 
(Chatto & Windus, London). 


FREEDOM—of Speech—10 


A Communist who uses freedom 
of speech to destroy freedom of 
speech has used the vehicle of 
words for an evil purpose, and is 
to be judged in exactly the same 
way as a motorist who uses his 
car to run down pedestrians.— 
Bishop FuLToN J SHEEN, Geo Mat- 
thew Adams Syndicate. 


FUTURE—Il1 


Make your plans as fantastic as 
you like, because 25 yrs from now 
they will seem mediocre. Make 
your plans 10 times as great as 
you first planned and 25 yrs from 
now you will wonder why you did 
not make them 50 times as great. 
—Dr Henry S Curtis, Detroiter, 
hm, Detroit Bd of Commerce. 





Magazine publishers have _ so 
many problems these days they 
have perhaps tended to minimize 
threat of increased postal rates. To 
awaken and inform mbrs the Mag- 
azine Publishers Ass’n made postal 
matters a primary topic at recent 
convention. A L Cole, of Reader’s 
Digest, pointed out to group that 
they now pay more for postal serv- 
ices than they take in net earn- 
ings. Here are ‘52 figures for a 
representative cross-section: For 
postal services, $23.3 million; net 
earnings, $19.5 million. 


True, the crusading mag for 
men, is out to clean up prizefight- 
ing. In June issue Dan Parker, 
sports writer for N Y Mirror, con- 
tributes an article chiding Inter- 
nat’] Boxing Club, television and 
advertisers for sacrifice of promis- 
ing youngsters because small clubs 
that normally develop young fight- 
ers are being squeezed out by tele- 
vised fights. Recommendation: one 
yr ban on televised fights. (Faw- 
cett Publications, who own True, 
will introduce Fight, 25c quarterly 
devoted to boxing, early this 
summer.) 


Plans are now taking shape for 
the Democratic mag, lst mentioned 
in this dep’t some mo’s ago. It is 
to have official sponsorship of 
Democratic Nat’l Committee. Pock- 
et-size, it will be called Democratic 
Digest. Initial issue out in about 
30 days, will be distributed on 
newsstands; price, 25¢ or. $3 a yr 
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Dr Waldemar Schweisheimer 
gives the “coffee break” a good 
break in Tea & Coffee Trade 
Jnl. Rep’ting on recent studies 
he says caffeine in coffee “in- 
creases in human beings the 
capacity for muscular work” 
and “increases the rate of re- 
covery from exhaustion.”. 
AFofL Carpenters have incor- 
porated “coffee break” as a 
condition of new contract with 
Weirton, W Va bldg contrac- 
tors. 





99 

by subscription. Slanted for mass 
mkt with rather light treatment 
of serious issues. We have not seen 
a table of contents, but an earlier 
announcement expressed the hope 
that Harry Truman and Adlai Ste- 
venson would contribute. 


Ladies’ Home Jnl is planning to 
switch, as soon as practicable, to 
what is known in the trade as the 
“429-line page,” (same. size as 
Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
American, etc.) This action will 
probably force Woman’s Home 
Companion and McCall’s to a simi- 
lar adjustment in the not-distant 
future. The chain-store-distributed 
mags for women are all issued in 
the 429-line size, and there are 
mechanical advantages to adver- 


tisers in a standardized format. 
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HAPPINESS—12 
Happiness, in one respect, is like 


potato salad—when shared with 
others it’s a picnic.—Information. 


KINDNESS—13 

One thing you can never give 
away is kindness. It always comes 
back.—Kossuth Co (Ia) Advance. 


LANGUAGE—14 

Words should be like windows: 
We should be able to see thru 
them. They should not be like 
curtains which veil the inside of 
the mind from the outside of the 
lips. An equal sign should always 
be made between what is in the 
mind and what is on the lips; if 
we cannot make the equation, the 
words should not be said.—Bishop 
Fu.Lton J SHEEN, Geo Matthew 
Adams Service. 


LIFE—Living—15 

If we think of life as a journey 
and consider it to be the oppor- 
tunity for getting from where we 
are to where we want to be, we 
will have a working rule that pro- 
vides us with both a purpose and 
expanding possibilities for our 
lives.—FRED PIERCE Corson, Pattern 
for Successful Living (Winston). 

It is folly to torture our minds 
with regrets over what cannot be 
changed. We must master. the art 
of leaving if we are to master the 
art of living—Dr RALPH W Sock- 
MAN, “A Lift for Living,” Arkansas 
Methodist, 5-14-’53. 


LOVE—16 

Love that doesn’t understand the 
language of sacrifice is not love — 
La Femme et la Vie, Paris (QUOTE 
translation) . ; 
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MACHINE AGE—17 

A machine able to reproduce it- 
self was envisioned by a Bell Tele- 
phone Lab scientist. Machine model 
has already been drawn up by 
mathematician John Von WNeu- 
mann of Princeton Univ. The ro- 
bot would collect parts placed near 
it, the scientist explained, and as- 
semble a machine in its own im- 
age. This new machine would then 
start collecting and assembling 
parts for a 3rd machine “and so 
on ad infinitum.”—Quick. 





MAN—and Machine—18 

Only recently have industrialists 
come to realize that the machine 
is only a tool used by a worker— 
that it is a mere extension of his 
fingers and hands. The important 
element of the combination is man, 
not mach’y.—Dr J L ROsENSTEIN, 
Nat'l Safety News. 


MARRIAGE—19 


The best definition of marriage 
we’ve heard—and it seems to cover 
everything—is that of an Anglican 
divine: “Matrimony is an honor- 
able state, instituted by God for 
the continuation of the race and 
the mutual comfort of men and 
women.” BERNARDINE KIELTY, 
Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


MONEY—20 

If you think the $ has been tak- 
ing it on the chin, see how much 
purchasing power some other cur- 
rencies have lost in the last 12 
yrs: Argentine peso, 81%; Brazil- 
ian cruzeiro, 82%; French franc, 
96%; Italian lira, 99%; Japanese 
yen, 99.5%; Greek drachma, 99.8%; 
Chinese yuan, 99.9%. 

The U S $ is down about 46%. 
—Changing Times. 
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At the American Booksellers’ 
Ass’n convention in Chicago, J R 
Cominsky, publisher of Saturday 
Review, warned retail vendors of 
books that they must “spread out 
like a drug store” to stay solvent. 
Some suggestions: sell tickets for 
concerts, lectures, theatrical pro- 
ductions; carry a line of phono- 
graph records; foster art exhibits 
and film showings; open a travel 
bureau; act as a Western Union 
branch office. Not recommended: 
a television agency. 


What men and women are most 
likely to affect your life this yr? 
Pocket Books gives you a list in 
the ’53 edition of The 100 Most 
Important People, edited by Don- 
ald Robinson. There are, of course, 
familiar figures in the Eisenhower- 
Churchill-Malenkov pattern. But 
an embarrassing number of “the 
people who are making our world 
today” may not be immediately 
recognized by casual observers of 
the contemporary scene. Quickly, 
now, who are: (1) Dan’l F Malan, 
(2) Irving Brown, (3) Lauris Nor- 
stad, (4) Elvin C Stakman, (5) 
Henry Moore. Below are the an- 
swers, in the order indicated: 

(1) Prime Minister, Union of S 
Africa; (2) European representa- 
tive, American Federation of La- 
bor; (3) Lt Gen, U S Air Force, 
“the best Air Force planner we 
have;” (4) prof of plant pathol- 
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Some men let bygones be 
biographies.—Dan BENNETT. 
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ogy, Univ of Minn, creator of new 
varieties of disease-resistant cere- 
als, “the one man who kept our 
breadbasket filled in World War 
II,” (5) “the most outstanding 
sculptor alive today.” 


Some wks ago we told you the 
story of Audio Book Co, and their 
“talking Bible” (the New Testa- 
ment offered in a series of long- 
playing records.) The firm has not 
yet won a gen’l publisher to their 
proposal of simultaneous publica- 
tion of a novel in printed and oral 
form. However, they are now re- 
cording the Iliad, and we are told 
that Moby Dick is soon to follow. 
Audio holds patents on a process 
that produces records to play 16 
rpm with 440 grooves to the inch. 
One small record plays for an hr. 


On the conviction that highbrow 
books will sell in volume at a low 
price, Doubleday is launching An- 
chor Books, paperback tomes at an 
average price of 75¢. Selections will 
be available in no other inexpen- 
sive reprint form, and in many 
cases, publishers say, no other edi- 
tion is available. The 1st doz titles 
went on the stands in May. 
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CGC! 


John Wesiey 


A million sons born of pious 
households in these two centuries 
past have borne proudly the name 
of John Wesley. We mark now, on 
the 28th day of June, the 250th 
anniv of the birth of this devout 
English clergyman who founded 
the Methodist Church. Thruout his 
long life Wesley went about 
preaching and doing good. During 
the most productive period of his 
career he traveled 5,000 mi’s a yr, 
preached 15 sermons a wk, and 
looked every hostile man full in 
the face. In his wide journeying 
he carried a Bible, a change of 
linen, and the implements of his 
simple diet. So deep was his de- 
votion, so complete his consecra- 
tion that it has been movingly 
said: “When at length he came to 
die, he left only a knife, a fork, 
two spoons and the Methodist 
Church.” 


Do 
By 
In 
In 
At 


all the good you can, 

all the means you can, 
all the ways you can, 

all the places you can, 
all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can. 

—John Wesley’s Rule. 


“ ” 


Certainly this is a duty, not a 
sin. Cleanliness is indeed next to 
godliness—John Wesley's Sermon 
on Dress. . 
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OPINION—21 


Epitaph for a radical: “He had 
a lover’s quarrel with the world.”— 
Whatsoever Things, Stetson Univ. 


PATRIOTISM—22 


True patriotism is not manifested 
in short, frenzied bursts of emo- 


tion. It is the tranquil, steady 
dedication of a lifetime. — ApbDLaI 
STEVENSON. 

PRAYER—23 


The spectacle of a nation pray- 
ing is more awe-inspiring than the 
explosion of an atomic bomb. The 
force of prayer is greater than 
any possible combination of man- 
controlled powers, because prayer 
is man’s greatest means of tapping 
the resources of God. — J EnpGar 
Hoover, director, FBI, quoted in 
American Lutheran. 


PROPAGANDA—24 


Truth, tho crushed to earth, will 
rise again, whereas propaganda 
not only gets up but runs around 
behind and kicks you in the pants. 
—Sen Soaper, NANA Syndicate. 


RESEARCH—25 


In the past 10 or 15 yrs the 
word “research” has become very 
popular in this country. A school 
boy looking up the meaning of a 
word in the dictionary is now said 
to be doing research. I am afraid 
that the popularity of the word is 
greater than the understanding of 
the idea. The object of research is 
new knowledge——HENRY D SMYTH, 
Science Digest. 


SERVICE—to Others—26 

To lighten the burden another 
must bear, unpack his sorrow and 
take out despair—Michigan Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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Ice Cream Festival (July) 


June 28—John Wesley, founder 
of Methodism, b 250 yrs ago. 


June 29—St Peter’s Day. . . Gen 
Geo W Goethals, American army 
engineer, bldr Panama Canal, b 95 


yrs ago (d, ’28). 
June 30—St Paul’s Day. . . He- 
brew Feast of Tammuz. . . Furni- 


ture caster pat’d 115 yrs ago. 


July 1—Dominion Day (Canada). 

. Beginning of U S Fiscal Yr. 

. Battle of Gettysburg, one of 
the most hotly contested of Civil 
War, began 90 yrs ago. (At 25 yr 
intervals, beginning in 1888, Union 
and Confederate vet’s have met at 


the battlefield to reminisce; last 
meeting, °38). Free city del’y 
of mail began 90 yrs ago. . . 60 


yrs ago today, in a yacht in N Y 
harbor, Pres Cleveland underwent 
a secret operation for sarcoma of 
upper jaw. “Bankruptcy law” 
establishing uniform system of 
bankruptcy thruout U S enacted 
55 yrs ago. 


July 2—120 yrs ago, at the Ham- 
ilton County Agricultural Society 
in N Y, Obed Hussey, of Mary- 
land, exhibited a strange new de- 
vice called a reaping machine. It 
was not the list; men have ex- 
perimented with reapers since the 
days of Pliny. But Hussey’s ma- 
chine worked; worked so well that 
every reaper since has been based 
upon his patents. It was he who 


Week of 
June 28-July 4 


a 


made possible the great 


fields of the West. 


grain 


July 3—Dog Days begin (period 


of the yr when the dog star, 
Sirius, rises and sets with the 
sun). . While it had long been 


assumed that migratory birds 
crossed our oceans, positive proof 
was established in a program be- 
gun 40 yrs ago. On this date in 
13, a number of terns were banded 
at Eastern Egg Rock, Me. In Aug 
"17 one of these birds was found 
dead at the mouth of the Niger 
River, W Africa. 


July 4—Independence Day. . . 3 
former U S presidents have died 
on an anniv of the nation’s birth 
—John Adams, 1826; Thos Jeffer- 


son, 1826; Jas Monroe, 1831. 
Russia recognized the independ- 
ence of U S 170 yrs ago. . . Balti- 


more & Ohio Ry, lst rail line for 
commercial transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight, begun 125 yrs 
ago. Chas Carroll, last surviving 
signer of Declaration of Independ- 
ence, broke the ground. . . Corner- 
stone of Washington Monument, 
Washington D C laid 105 yrs ago. 

. lst Wild West Show held at 
N Platte, Neb, 70 yrs ago. . Ist 
rodeo competition, Prescott, Ariz, 
65 yrs ago. . Pacific cable com- 
pleted, San Francisco to Manila, 
50 yrs ago. Pres Theodore 
Roosevelt sent lst message to the 
Philippines. 
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As you read these lines the Brit- 
ish Coronation will be a poignant 
memory. Observing the pomp and 
pageantry you may have reflected 
on the differences that separate us 
from an older world. But there was 
recognition, too, of ideas and ideals 
that yet bind us. For it is appro- 
priate to recall that the British 
people are our kinsmen not so far 
removed. Despite current political 
differences, there is between us a 
tie stronger than the bond of a 
common language. 

We tend to think of these United 
States as tho they had always been 
united states. But our history is 
much older than our union. It is 
a bit disconcerting to recall that 
we have not yet been a _ republic 
for a period as long as we were 
colonies of the British crown. We 
inaugurated our ist President in 
1789, 164 yrs ago. But for a period 
of 169 yrs—from 1607 to 1776—we 
were a subject people. Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin, and many an- 
other man of character and sub- 
stance, grew to maturity under 
British dominion. Not until John 
Tyler, our 10th President, did we 
have a chief executive born in the 
new republic. 

It is not our present purpose to 
draw any special moral from these 
historic records. But it may be 
interesting, and perhaps reward- 
ing, to consider, on this occasion, 
that, as runs the course of nations, 
we are of tender yrs. The time of 
testing—the centuries of maturity 
—are to come. Let us defer the 
laurel for yet a little while. 
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SUCCESS—27 


Never mind what others do; do 
better than yourself, beat your own 
record from day to day, and you 
are a success.—Information. 


TRAVEL—Foreign—28 


There are those who say that 
until one has lived 50 yrs in a 
country one has no business to 
generalize about its inhabitants; 
and there are those, like Keyser- 
ling, who say that if you haven’t 
got the hang and feel of a coun- 
try and its people inside 24 hrs, 
then you’d better go home because 
you never will—Tom MHOoPKINSON, 
on BBC radio program in speech 
about his visit to Finland. 


WAR—Peace—29 


The great danger of our time 
does not lie in one or more states 
looking for an opportunity to wage 
a war. The real danger is rather 
that the cold war and the arma- 
ments race will produce a vicious 
circle, going on and on with an 
ever increasing diameter, until the 
critical point is reached where 
politics is replaced by military op- 
erations, and the irreversible chain 
reaction of war—total war—and 
annihilation is started. — Hans 
TurrRRING, “Who is an Aggressor?” 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
4-'53. 


WORK—30 

Never do anything just for 
money—even if need of money 
forces you to work at something 
not much to your liking. Work for 
experience, for the broadening of 
your knowledge of work and peo- 
ple, and you will be paid with 
more than a pay check.—DoroTHY 
THOMPSON, advice to 16-yr-olds. 
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“I hear America singing .. .” 





Isn’t it appropriate that one of 66 
our nation’s most cherished songs 
was written by a man named I awoke in the gray of the 
Smith? Thru the hopeful spirit of morning twilight, and as I lay 
his lyrics he speaks for all Ameri- waiting for the dawn, the long 


cans; the millions of O’Briens, 
Carellis and Swensons, and those 
with names of every nationality, 
whose industry and devotion have 


lines of the desired poem be- 
gan to twine themselves in my 
mind. “I must get up,’ I said, 


I helped build this country and pre- “and write these verses down.” 
serve its freedom. I found in the dimness an old 

Sam’l Francis Smith was a 24- stump of a pen. . . I scrawled 

yr-old Andover Theological Semi- the verses almost without look- 

, nary student when he wrote Amer- ing at the paper. Having 


ica, for a Boston Fourth of July 
celebration in 1832. Later, he was 
a Baptist clergyman, an editor and 


completed my writing, I ret’'d 
to bed and fell asleep, saying 





a teaching linguist; but most im- to myself, “I like this better 
portant, he was always a liberty- than most things that I have 
loving patriot. written.” — JULIA Warp HOoweE, 
Ironically enough, the stirring on the genesis of Battle Hymn 
lyrics of America were set to an of the Republic. 32 
} * obscure German air, which the au- 
thor didn’t know was the melody 99 


of England’s God Save the King. 
It was not until Civil War days 
that the hymn became generally 
accepted, and despite its internat’l 
origin, it has taken its place with 
the most important nat’l songs of 
the United States. For over 120 yrs 
the inspiring words have bolstered 
the faith of people everywhere. 


Sixty yrs ago, Miss Bates made 
her lst trip West. Leaving from 
Colorado Springs, she ascended 
nearby Pike’s Peak by prairie wag- 
on. Others in the group complained 
of “altitude sickness” so the party 
paused only briefly at the summit 
before starting the descent. 


Next time you sing “My country, But that one look was enough 
‘tis of thee .. .” remember a man [°F Katherine Lee Bates: unbe- 
named Smith, who gave us a goal lievable grandeur; far-reaching 
and a prayer for the ages.— mountain ranges to the west; vast 
B L Buscu. . 31 prairies to the east. Words started 


revolving in her mind. 
By the time the wagon reached 


mountain top resulted in immor- level ground, she was mentally 
phrasing, “. . . For purple moun- 


i ] nglish - 
tally for o Welesiey Magien ps0 tain majesties . . . Above the 


A I he b de- ‘ ; ; 
Z * a, Ce fomags Se Se oS fruited plain.” America the Beau- 


scripti our countr ever ‘ 
= — = ” ‘ y ; tiful was begun.—B L BuscH. 33 
written. The mountain: Colorado’s 


Pike’s Peak. The professor: Kath- a 
erine Lee Bates. Qe . 


One inspiring glimpse from a 
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A troop of Boy Scouts was being 
used as “guinea pigs” in a civil 
defense test in a western city. The 
mock air raid was staged and the 
scouts impersonated wounded per- 
sons who were to be picked up and 
cared for by mbrs of the defense 
organization. One Scout was sup- 
posed to lie on the ground and 
await his rescuers, but the list aid 
people got behind schedule and the 


Scout lay “wounded” for several 
hrs. 

When the ist aid men finally 
arrived at the spot where the 


casualty was supposed to be, they 
found nothing but a brief note: 
“Have bled to death and gone 
home.”—Long Lines, hm, American 
T and T Co. a 


“ ” 


Noted Austrian orchestra con- 
ductor Henry Krips now has a 
new after-dinner joke to tell on 
himself. 

Visiting Brisbane on tour, he 
heard of a home-town compatriot 
who had come here as an immi- 
grant. 

After chit-chatting with Krips, 
the Austrian immigrant got around 
to asking him what he was doing 
in Australia. 

“I’m a conductor,” repl’d Krips. 

His compatriot looked sympa- 
thetic. “Don’t worry,” he said, “on 
the streetcars there are many of 
our men.” — Chicago Daily News 
Forgn Service. ‘ b 
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ou can use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


PauL W CHALK 


A matron of my acquaint- 
ance, confined to her bed by 
illness, was much perturbed by 
her inability to take advantage 
of certain tempting bargains 
offered in a local dep’t store. 
Finally, rather reluctantly, she 
determined to send her hus- 
band on the _ expedition. He 
was briefed in precise detail as 
to the merchandise to be ac- 
quired, and the proper proce- 
dure. But one final admonition 
struck my ear and lingered: 

“And now, for goodness sake, 
remember, Henry, if you ever 
expect to get up to the counter 
—act like a lady!” 





oe 
47 


At a recent antique show, sev- 
eral braided rugs were displayed in 
a room lit chiefly by two overhead 
spotlights. When these went out 
on the 2nd day, the owner of the 
rugs, balancing on a rickety office 
chair he came upon, began to ad- 
just the wiring. He was called 
away for a moment, and on his 
return found 30-odd women clus- 
tered around the chair. Some were 
fingering its finish, others were 
commenting on its venerable beau- 
ty, and one immediately offered 
him a price for it—New Yorker. ce 









€ 








The old man’s wife had died, 
and he decided to have installed 
a stained glass window in the local 
church, a luxury up till then be- 
yond their reach. He visited the 
pastor and told him he would 
leave all arrangements in his 
hands. 


At length the window was put 
into place and the widower went 
to see it previous to the dedica- 
tion. The pastor escorted him into 
the church and pointed out with 
pride the new acquisition, which 
depicted an angel against a back- 
ground of colorful clouds. “How 
do you like it?” he inquired. 


The old man gazed at it thought- 
fully. “No good,” he pronounced. 


“Why—” stammered the pastor, 
taken aback. “What is your ob- 


jection—it’s a beautiful piece of 
work!” 
“Well,” said the widower, “it 


may be that—but it ain’t a mite 


like the old woman!” — Francis 

RODMAN. d 
“ ” 

Television, it seems, has made 


its mark upon American culture. 
A New York father took his little 
boy to a holiday showing of Peter 
Pan. There was, in addition to the 
feature movie, a special stage show 
and several cartoon shorts. The 
youngster enjoyed the afternoon’s 
entertainment until, in conclusion, 
a newsreel was shown. Resignedly, 
he asked, “Is this the commer- 
cial?”—SyYLvia PLAPINGER, Woman. e 





ie 


cag, 


In the capitalistic system, as it 


generally works out, the old get 
the money and the young get the 
work and the  criticism.—Boston 
Globe. 

Middle age is when you can’t do 
all the things you would have done 
at 21 if you had had the money.— 
Danbury (Ja) Review. 

It is soon going to be too hot to 
do that job it was too cold to do 
last winter—Hart Co (Ky) News. 


“ ” 


pret: Something to take the 
starch out of you.—Pathfinder. 


“ ” 


A profession is something you 
study yrs to get into and then 
spend the rest of your life trying 
to earn enough. to get out of— 
Pipe Dreams, hm, Universal Con- 
crete Pipe Co. 


“ ” 


A racy story doesn’t make girls 
blush these days. Unless, of course, 
they don’t understand it.—FRaNK- 
LIN P JONES. 


“ ” 


A yard is only three feet long 
until a man starts to push a lawn- 
mower on a hot summer afternoon. 
—DaAN BENNETT. 


“ ” 


Nothing annoys the average 
child today like a disobedient par- 
ent—O A BATTISTA. 
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Of all the things I read 
That bore; 

The worst is this “planning” 
For ’54! 


“ ” 


A certain economist has been 
predicting deflation for the past 
ten years or so, and advising the 
businessman to save his money to 
meet it. This guy must really have 
a wad in the bank by now. 


“ ” 


How to win money gambling: 
Just bet on the two N. D’s. Native 
Dancer this summer and Notre 
Dame next fall. 


Taft says we should go it alone 
in Korea. Gosh, Senator, what 
have we BEEN doing? 


The Chinese commies want to 
save face, while it looks as though 
our own negotiators will be de- 
lighted to get out of the whole 
affair with their pants. 


“ ” 


Overheard In The News Room: 
“What’s the latest off the wires?” 
“On Korea or Godfrey?” 


Hell hath no fury like a woman 
accepted, married, and screaming 
back at a husband who has just 
made a disparaging remark about 
one of her relatives. 
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All those familiar with war mov- 
ies or who have been within tonsil 
range of a serviceman know that 
“Roger” is a word used to signify 
“I understand” or “O K” in end- 
ing radio voice communications. 
However, the familiarity of “Roger” 
evidently doesn’t encircle the globe. 

For during the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization sea exercises, 
a Netherlands destroyer kept try- 
ing to contact the French flagship 
about something or other. The 
radio message had been passed 
three times and after each trans- 
mission the reply from the French 
ship was “Say again.” 

The Dutch ship’s radio operator 
tried once more. 

“Is that Roger?” he asked when 
he had finished. 

The response from the French 
ship was immediate. 

“Mais non,’ came the answer, 
“thees ees not Roger—I am Mau- 
rice!” — Joe CreEason, Louisville 
Courier-Jnl Mag. f 


“ ” 


A Scotsman whose gardens were 
noted for their fine fruit, once 
sent a basket of hothouse grapes 
to Queen Victoria. She acknowl- 
edged the gift in a personal letter 
and complimented the donor on 
the excellence of his grapes. The 
man thought that his old gardener 
would be pleased to share the 
compliment and handed the letter 
to him, saying: 

“Here’s a letter, Sandy. It’s from 
the Queen!” 

Sandy read the letter through 
very carefully, and then, after a 
long pause, said: 


“She didna say anythin’ aboot 
sending back the basket!” — Dan 
BENNETT. g 




















Little Ralph was on the losing 
end of a marbles game. In a fit of 
anger, he threw his marbles on the 
ground, stomped his feet and 
started hollering. 

“Do you know what happens to 
little boys who display their tem- 
pers like that over a simple mar- 
bles game?” his mother asked. 

“Sure,” ans’d Ralph. “They grow 
up to play golf..—WINNIE AUCOIN, 
Dixie Roto Mag. h 





be seated 


Gentlemen, 


At a recent convention of in- 
dustrialists, each member found at 
his place a paper cup of water and 
two aspirin tablets—News item. 


With shortages of steel and tin, 

With fear of flation (de-and in-), 

With taxes open, taxes hidden, 

And profits very near forbidden, 

With vast reports ad infinitum, 

And finding someone who 
write ’em, 

With Commies making fists and 
faces 

At home and in far distant places, 


can 


With headlines black in all the 
papers 
Concerning union threats and 
capers, 
There’s only this we'd like to 
mention 


To those who manage the con- 
vention 

(Though they’ve no doubt been at 
it long enough): 

Are aspirin and water strong 
enough? 











Coleen Townsend Evans, who 
quit movies to work full-time in 
religion, was a recent chapel 
speaker at the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

Mrs Evans told of watching some 
children “play church.” The group 
was complete with preacher, choir 
and congregation. 

“The choir will please sing,” in- 
toned the preacher, “while we take 
up an offering.” 

“What will we sing?” the choir 
leader asked. 

“Let’s sing,” suggested one little 
guy, “‘Put Another Nickel In!’ ”— 
Joe REASON, Louisville Courier- 
Jnl Mag. i 


“ ” 


A congressional comm was in- 
terrogating a gentleman suspected 
of having wielded his influence so 
that a certain mfr rec’d a con- 
tract. He was forced to admit that 
he did say a good word to the 
proper official and that the mfr 
had presented him with a hand- 
some kitchen appliance. 

“Does not your acceptance of 
this indicate something like brib- 
ery ,sir?” questioned a mbr of the 
comm. 

“Not at all,” was the smooth re- 
ply. “It only shows that I have a 
gift for saying the right thing.”— 
United Mine Workers Jnl. j 


“ ” 


The late Mr Henry Ford, in an 
interview with a young reporter, 
was asked just what he felt were 
the disadvantages of great wealth. 

“Well,” repl’d Mr Ford sadly, 
“for me it was when Mrs Ford 


quit cooking.”—Tit-Bits, London. k 
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ARTHUR GODFREY, commenting on 
$5 billion cut in Air Force appro- 
priation: “I can’t understand it; 
the Strategic Air Command is the 
only thing keeping the Russians 
from blowing the whistle on us.” 

1-Q-t 

DorotHy SHAY (“Park Avenue 
Hillbilly”) announcing that Al 
Capp (creator of Li'l Abner) will 
do illustrations for her book, How 
to Woo and Win a Man: “That 
ought to set the art of lovemaking 
back 50 yrs.” 2-Q-t 

BILL VUKOVICH, winner of Indi- 
anapolis 500 Mile Speedway Race: 
“IT just went as fast as I could 
‘til I came to a corner and then 
I turned left.” 3-Q-t 





the arms of ordinary spectacles 
and eliminates the need of wear- 
ing a cord connected with the 
battery. The inventor says those 
crackling noises caused by clothing 
rubbing sensitive parts of other 
hearing aids are eliminated. Per- 
sons needing hearing aids but no 
glasses can be outfitted with plain 
lenses. The new device weighs on- 
ly three and one half ozs. (Grit, 
Williamsport, Pa) 


Ear protector, a plug-like device 
that slips into the ear, is a “sonic 
filter” that softens loud ‘noises yet 
permits wearer to hear sounds of 


Note here items of special interest in this issue 
File QUOTE for future reference. Use Comprehensive Index, 


Mews of the 


Hearing aid so tiny it fits inside 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 





ordinary voice level. Protector has 
a new soft silicon rubber tip that 
resists skin oils and ear wax. 
(Science News Letter, 1719 N St, 
N W, Washington 6, D C) 


A wrist watch that is actually a 
hearing aid, with the accessory 
cord running up the wearer’s arm 
underneath his coat or shirt sleeve. 
Looks exactly like a high-quality 
timepiece, except that it has a 
closed perforated case instead of 
an open dial. Sounds are picked 
up by casually flicking the wrist. 
(American Horologist & Jeweler, 
P O Box 7127, Capitol Hill Station, 
Denver 6, Colo) 
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